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rp uk title of this story has nothing 

l to do with soap and water. After 
all, THe ExcHance doesn’t want 
to lose its sub-teen-age subscribers 

that is. if we have any. 

But. based on first returns from 
a recent Stock Exchange study. 
vifts of stocks to minors are be- 
coming very popular indeed. The 
Exchange’s study covered all 
transactions on September 21 and 
the results, in this area, certainly 
are not conclusive—but they are 
impressive. 

And we can hope that a good 
majority of the older people—that 
is, anybody over 21 years—who 
purchased stock on behalf of 
a minor on September 21 had a 
Christmas gift in mind, 

The Exchange’s study of the 
stock market on that day disclosed 
that about 600 transactions were 
made by custodians for minors. 
Over 22.200 shares were pur- 
chased or sold with a market value 
of around $815,000. 

\verage size of each transaction 
was 38 shares and the average 
price of the shares was $36.50. 


The five most popular issues, in 
terms of the number of transac- 
tions, were: 

American Tel. & Tel. l 

General Tel. & Elec. l 

General Motors | 

Standard Oil ( N. J.) 14 

Bethlehem Steel 12 

The five most popular issues, in 
terms of number of shares. were: 

General Motors 9935 

General Tel. & Elec. 767 

Standard Oil (N.J.) 498 

Burlington Industries 335 

McDonnell Aircraft 334 

Several years ago the Stock Ex- 
change realized that giving securi- 
ties to minors could be a very com- 
plicated process, which could in- 
volve such cumbersome legal pro- 
cedures as having a parent of a 
child appointed by a court as the 
child’s legal guardian. The Ex- 
change, with the cooperation of 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, suggested legislation de- 
signed to overcome this bundle of 
red tape. As a result, today all 50 
states have adopted legislation to 
facilitate gifts of securities to 
minors. 

The legislation, in the simplest 
terms. permits an adult acting as 
custodian to purchase or sell se- 
curities on behalf of a minor. 

The moral of the figures cited 
above, though, seems to be: 


It pays to be young. 
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TELEVISION —The Great 
Communicator 


By Leonarp H. GoLDENSON 
President. 


Paramount Theatres, 


American Broadcasting 
Ine. 
has been 


yeni impact 


tremendous as a communica- 
tions medium for our society and 
for the movement of goods in our 
economy, 

Future growth will be fortified 
such 


hy 


population, coupled with a rise in 


factors as an increasing 
leisure time and disposable income, 
more multi-set homes and the even- 
tual stimuli from color and other 
With a new 
14 
seconds, it is not unreasonable to 
look forward to the time when 
there will be 100 million sets in the 
United States. 

But the growth and potential of 
television on a domestic level is not 
the full The 


field also holds great promise. To- 


technical innovations. 
television home created every 


story. international 


day. there are approximately 36 
million television sets in the free 
world outside of the United States. 
In one year. 
cent increase in sets. With a growth 
rate 100. mil- 
lion sets is not inconceivable with- 


there was a 40 per 
exceeding our own, 


in a period of five years or so. 


\BC has already entered the 
vast international field with the 
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acquisition of interests in a num- 


ber of foreign television stations 


located 


in Australia, \enezuela, 
Ecuador, Lebanon and in five 
countries in Central America. ABC 
has also fostered the development 
of a television network, linking 
the five Central American coun- 
tries. which is the first’ interna- 
tional commercial television net- 


work in the world. 
Satellite Television 


Within the next five to ten years, 
possibly through the use of satel- 
lite transmission. international tele- 
vision should be in operation. The 
American and Tele- 
graph Company now has applica- 
tions on file with the Federal Com- 
munications 


Telephone 


Commission for a 
system of international communi- 
satellites. That company. 


in cooperation with foreign inter- 


cations 


ests. hopes to have the first phase 
of its satellite program in operation 
within two years. This would even- 
tually lead to the interchange of 
live programming—American pro- 
directly 
foreign 


erams going abroad 


well 


as 


as programs being 


shown in this country. 


International television should 


serve not only important 


health 


as 


an 


stimulus for the economic 


19°n7 
19 











houses. 





Director of 


the theatres. 


Leonard H. Goldenson, 55, joined Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., 
from Harvard College and Harvard Law School. 
In 1938, he was assigned the full responsibility 
for Paramount Pictures’ 1700 motion picture 


in 1933, following graduation 


Mr. Goldenson was elected a Vice President 
of Paramount 
Director. In 1950, he was elected President and 
the newly-created United Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., following the separation of Paramount Pic- 
tures motion picture production and distribution activities from 


in 1942 and two years later a 


His continued interest in television led to his recommending the 
merger of United Paramount Theatres with American Broadcasting 
Company. As a result, American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, 
Inc., was formed in 1953 with Mr. Goldenson as President. 





of the television industry and for 
American industry in general, but 
should also contribute immeasur- 
ably to international understand- 
ing. In addition, television commu- 
nications can be used importantly 
and effectively in the continuing 
battle of ideas and philosophies to 
counteract the aggressive encroach- 
ment of communism, particularly 
in the uncommitted areas of the 
world. 

Television’s growth to date in 
this country is a phenomenon of 
unusual proportions, It takes a 
Paul Bunyan tape measure to re- 
cord its proportions. Today, T\ 
reaches into more than 16 million 
homes——more homes than own au- 
tomobiles or telephones. toasters, 
vacuum cleaners or electric clocks. 

Television enters 88 per cent of 
all U.S. households. (It took radio 
32 vears to achieve this saturation. ) 

The public has spent over 25 
billion dollars on more than 50 


2 


million receivers and their main- 
tenance. 

Because television fills a real 
need. its acceptance by the nation 
has been quick and dramatic. In 
1950 there were 96 U.S. TV sta- 
tions in operation; today, 515 sta- 
tions and three major networks 
provide more than 10,000 annual 
hours of programming. 

During the peak viewing months. 
the average American television 
home watches nearly six hours 
each day—-more than 40 hours 
weekly. In the average day. tele- 
vision reaches 83 per cent of all 
Americans. In a typical measured 
hour in 1950 the viewing audience 
was 5.1 million homes; today it is 
28 million homes. 

It is through programming that 
television has expanded its audi- 
ence. The great viewer vote of con- 
fidence. as the figures above show. 
reflects the fact that television is 
providing a tremendous variety of 
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grams of entertainment and in- 
formation, 

Perhaps, there is no more dra- 
niitie way of indicating the impact 
of television on our lives today 
than to mention the recent unprece- 
dented meetings of the Presidential 
candidates which were simulcast 
by all three networks. Of no less 
importance was the coverage of the 
political conventions and elections, 
the Khrushchev the 
hower journeys and United Nations 
forum. In this area. on a scheduled 


visit. isen- 


basis this current season. are pro- 
like up, ABC’s se- 
ries of 15 special telecasts on pro- 
the WINSTON 
CHURCHILL MEMOIRS tracing the 
wartime career of one of our cen- 
tury’s greatest men, \BC’s AMERI- 
CAN HERITAGE, EYE- 
WITNESS TO THE 
NATION 


grams CLOSE 


vocative themes. 


Columbia’s 
HISTORY, FACE 
and_ others. 

Just as television serves its pub- 
lic through superior programs. so 
television serves the business com- 
munity by creating a dynamic ma- 
trix for the fluid 


goods and services. A showcase on 


movement of 


the main street of the nation. tele- 
vision is a perfect. personal demon- 
strator of products. Television cre- 
ates the emotion to buy through 
demonstration that arouses desire. 
Whether 


name. or creating a favorable cor- 


establishing a brand 
porate image among consumers. 
makers and 
shareholders. television has proven 


employees, opinion 


its effectiveness for advertisers. 
Since television became a major 
force in American life. advertisers 
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have supported the new medium 
with an investment of nearly 9 bil- 
lion dollars. Advertiser endorse- 
ment of television has grown stead- 
ily. For example. in 1959 television 
alone represented 14 per cent of 
total advertising dollars or 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars. This is an 800 per cent 
increase over 1953, a much faster 
growth than the 95 per cent in- 
crease in total advertising dollars 
over the same period. 

In 1959, the top advertisers spent 
o1 per cent of their total ad dollars 
in television. Of these top 100 ad- 
vertisers. 97 used television as a 
major promotional force. The total 
investment of the top 100 increased 
11 per cent between °58 and °59, 
and of this increase 60 per cent 
was allocated to increased televi- 
sion expenditures. 
delivers a 
vast. responsive audience, adver- 


Because _ television 
tisers receive tremendous cost efhi- 
ciency with maximum sales effec- 
The typical evening 
program delivers 1000 homes for 
under $4.00. a fraction of the cost 
of reaching the same 1000 homes 
with 3-cent post cards! 


tiveness. 


New Buying Patterns 


In the early days of television, 
rigid buying patterns meant an ad- 
vertiser sponsored his own pro- 
eram. Because of high costs. the 
smaller advertiser was barred from 
participation in network television. 
Today, television buying patterns 
are varied to suit the individual 
needs of Networks 


offer many alternatives to full pro- 


advertisers. 
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gram sponsorship, such as_alter- 
nate week sponsorship, regional 
sponsorship and minute participa- 
tions. Television’s new flexibility 
has attracted new advertisers to 
test the power of the medium. Last 
year. more than 7,000 different 
brands utilized television. 

Television’s ability as a super- 
salesman has been demonstrated 
time and again. For example. in 
1957 Kaiser Industries sponsored 
MAVERICK. Nine months _ later. 
the company’s share of the alumi- 
num foil market jumped from 3 
per cent to 21 per cent. 

Any picture of the television in- 
dustry today must include some 
comment on the quick rise of ABC- 
TV into a fully competitive posi- 
tion. Before the emergence of ABC- 
TV. television was dominated by 
two networks. 

In 1953, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission approved the 
merger between the American 
Broadcasting Company and United 
Paramount Theatres. From that 
moment. the seeds of true three- 
network competition. in the public 
interest. began to bear fruit. 


Counter-Programming 

ABC Television was faced with 
the immediate problem of chang- 
ing the viewing habits of the na- 
tion’s audience. The philosophy 
of counter-programming became 
our motivating force. Counter- 
programming, simply stated, is 
meeting the competition with some- 
thing different. We recognized 
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the importance of reaching the 
younger. post-war families. which 
are of great marketing significance. 

The extent to which these efforts 
have been successful——in entertain- 
ment and more recently in sports 
and news and public affairs pro- 
gramming in the prime evening 
hours. is evidenced by ABC-TV 
moving from third place in relative 
ratings in 1953 to night time audi- 
ence leadership today. Advertising 
support has increased with larger 
audiences. In 1953. 41 advertisers 
spent 321 million for time on 
ABC-TV. In 1959, 90 advertisers. 
a cross-section of American busi- 
ness. invested $126 million on 
our network for time alone, not in- 
cluding programs and talent. For 
the first nine months of 1960. 
these billings were 30 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

As ABC Television gains repre- 
sentation in more and more market 
areas. the national audience re- 
sponds dramatically and favorably 
to increased choice. True three- 
network competition has proven a 
beneficial stimulus to the entire in- 
dustry, itself a force for growth 
within a growing medium. 

Nationally and_ internationally. 
television is destined to play a vital 
role in the future. Its continued 
erowth will serve to build the de- 
mand and distribution sectors of 
our economy, As a source of enter- 
tainment and information. as an 
invaluable aid to economic prog- 
ress. The Great Communicator will 
more than justify its promise in 
the years ahead. 
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Christmas Sales 
Boost Retailers’ Profits 


By Warren Berry 


rYVHE nations No. 1 retailer has = 154.000.000 business) of — selling 
| never before been interviewed during the month of December. 
except possibly by some finan- Oddly enough his stock is not 
cial writer with a too active imag- listed on any major exchange. In 
ination. He’s tough to locate but the strictest’ sense. his business 
his influence dominates the $21.- might be called over-the-counter, 
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10 RETAIL MERCHANDISING COMPANIES 


Earned Per Share 





(Fiscal year ends in January of subsequent year.) 








1959 1958 
Common Stock Ist 9 Morths Last 3 Months Ist 9 Months Lest 3 Months 
Allied Stores Corp. $1.43 $3.74 $1.07 $3.11 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. : 2.23 2.55 1.70 2.45 
Gimbet Bros, Ine. .....5.6.8- 2.40 2.42 1.74 2.11 
Field (Marshall) & Co. 9% Ti eras 2.00 2.51 1.57 1.94 
May Department Stores Co. ings 1.38 1.90 1.07 1.83 
Mercanti!e Stores Co., Inc. 1.41 1.97 1.19 1.69 
Montgemery Ward & Co., Inc. 1.40 0.88 1.22 0.86 
Reliable Stores Corp. 0.73 0.78 0.48 0.70 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 1.37 Lar 1.03 1.02 
Western Auto Supply Co.” 2.05 0.87 1.40 0.84 


“Calendar year. 





But to the nation’s businessmen he 
often represents the bluest of the 
blue chips. 

By now you certainly have recog- 
nized the name he uses domestical- 
ly -S. Claus. Foreign subsidiaries 
vo under the operating titles of 
K. Kringle or, in some places, St. 
Nicholas. The jolly man in the 
red suit has a lot more to chuckie 
about than the goodwill he spreads 
at the end of every vear. 

He’s got a cash register tucked 
away in that bulging sack and it 
rings merrily from Thanksgiving 
Day on, 


Record Sales Possible 
Thousands of — retailers—from 
country stores to the national de- 
partment store chains——actually 
spend a good part of every year 
hoping that Mr. Claus’ benign 
smile will warm up the nation’s 
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consumers, Right now the retail 
experts see a tough fight coming 
but many are hoping—with a few 
reservations—that Yule sales this 
vear will top last year’s record by 
about two per cent. This would 
lift Christmas business to a new 
record of about $21.883.000.000. 

Lay-offs in some industrial cen- 
ters have worried merchants— 
there have been reports of a de- 
cline in sales of some of the high- 
ticket items in the home appliance 
department: washers, dryers and 
refrigerators. 

On the other hand. the most 
recent survey by one retailing ex- 
pert indicates that December is 
going to be a good month for toys. 
cosmetics, underwear and lingerie. 
sporting goods. men’s furnishings 
and_ hi-fi records. 

Soft goods and especially wear- 
ing apparel for the ladies may be 
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especially strong, according to this 
survey. One merchant was quoted 
as saying in economic-sounding 
terms what men have been saying 
more bluntly for years: 

“In any period of adverse condi- 
tions, men take care of their own 
requirements last.” Women will 
have to employ their own econo- 
mist to counter that one. 

The retailer’s annual profits can 
depend heavily on a good Yule 
spirit. That’s why he spends much 
of the year building toward the 
Christmas peak. 

Investors may wonder if the ef- 
fort is worth while but a glance at 
the accompanying sample of retail 
store earnings indicates that it cer- 
tainly is. 


Impressive Pattern 

Allied Stores Corp.’s fourth 
quarter per share earnings ran far 
ahead of the others in relation to 
earnings in the first three quarters. 
In the last three months of fisca! 
1959, the company earned about 
two-and-a-half times more than in 
the preceding nine months, 

For most of the other big retail 
outlets, the earnings pattern is not 
quite so striking but still highly 
impressive. Per share earnings for 
the final quarter of the fiscal year 
alone ran slightly, to well ahead of 
total earnings for the preceding 
three quarters. 

Gimbel Bros, in New York City 
reported Christmas earnings of 
$2.12 ashare. compared with $2.10a 
share in the preceding nine months. 
Chicago’s Marshall Field derived a 
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considerably larger share of its 
annual earnings from the final 
quarter—S2.51 a share in the last 
three months against $2 in the first 
three quarters. 

Stix. Baer & Fuller, the St. Louis 
department store, countered the 
trend—-but to a minor degree—by 
showing smaller per share earn- 
ings for the later months as com- 
pared to the starting nine—S51.27 
in the last quarter against 51.37 in 
the preceding nine months. 

The table shows two holdouts to 
what appears to be a general rule. 
The reason? Probably a combina- 
tion of tvpe of customer served 
and kinds of goods stocked, 


Mail Order Pattern 

Montgomery Ward relies con- 
siderably less on Christmas sales 
than other retailers. -last quarter 
earnings of &8 cents a share com- 
pared with $1.10 in the first three 
quarters. Its mail order business 
is year-round and many a farmer 
will be ordering his clothes in the 
Spring 





along with a variety of 
other items that aren't in the 
frivolous category. 

A rather specialized retail out- 
le-—Western Auto Supply Co.— 
also shows relatively small reliance 
on Christmas business. 

Retail sales are considered one 
of the prime measures of the 
health, or debility. of the nation’s 
economy. When the final Christ- 
mas returns are in-—and_ that 
doesn’t refer to gifts returned be- 
cause they're the wrong size or 
color—let's hope theyre good. 





New York 
Stock Exchange 
GOLD Department 


ryVuEe recent flurry in the price of 
| er bullion in London has 
reminded several historical-mind- 
ed readers of THe EXCHANGE that 
for two brief periods in the last 
century gold actually was traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Gold was listed for the first time 
on January 13, 1862. Listing fol- 
lowed by two weeks the suspension 
of specie payment by the United 
States Government because of the 
Civil War. The Government said 
in effect that it would not redeem 
paper currency in gold, The first 
trade on the Exchange was at 
$103 in greenbacks for S100 worth 
of eold. The dollar in those days 
was based on 25.8 erains of gold. 
nine-tenths fine. (Today's dollar 


is based on 15 5 21 erains. nine- 


ie te 


_ ye on, 
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tenths fine. a reduction of about 
41 per cent.) 
Transactions on the Exchanee 


were mostly in gold coins. such as 
double gold eagles. a $20 coin. 
Delivery was made originally in 
bags containing 35,000 in gold. 
Most porters were able to handle 
only two bags at a time—some of 
the stronger. and more ambitious. 
messengers could handle four. 

This system had its drawbacks. 
\t least one messenger had pep- 
per thrown in his eyes and was 
robbed. Bags could break and the 
count could) be inaccurate—-and 
deliveries became — ponderously 
slow as the amounts of gold in- 
volved increased. 

\ system of issuing special cer- 
tified checks was devised by one 
bank to eliminate the delivery 
problem. This system worked out 
fine until it was discovered that 
one man alone had forged over 
one million dollars’ worth — of 
checks. 

Eventually, in 1867. the N. Y. 
Gold Exchange Bank was organ- 
ized to act as a clearing house for 
eold transactions and charged 31 
for each $100,000 cleared. 

On October 27, 1862. the Ex- 
change delisted gold. Unsuccess- 
ful efforts had been made to keep 
the price under control and_ the 
Exchange decided it) was un- 
patriotic to deal in gold because 
premium prices indicated weak- 
ness in the nation’s paper currency. 

During the Civil War. the big- 
vest traders were located in Wash- 
ineton. D. C.. where they were 
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among the first to hear how the 
tides of battle were running. The 
price of gold told New Yorkers 
which side was winning before the 
slower news dispatches of the day. 

For the next 15 years the Ex- 
change had no official connection 
with the gold market. Gold trad- 
ing did go on off the Exchange. 
though, frequently at a feverish 
pace and at fantastic premiums 
and the price of gold often had a 
drastic effect on the stock market. 
If the price of gold advanced. peo- 
ple who borrowed gold or bought 
it on margin—exporters in the nor- 
mal course of their business and 
speculators——were forced to put up 
more currency. To obtain money, 
they were forced to sell securities 
as well as other assets. A rise in the 
price of gold was usually accom- 
panied by a drop in_ securities’ 
prices, 

In 1863 gold sold at $157, The 
next year it reached $285. But it 
was in 1869 when two notable. or 
notorious, financiers tried to cor- 
ner the gold market and the price 
of the yellow metal soared to $310. 
The two men, Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk, even had the effrontery to 
try to persuade President U. 3. 
Grant himself from supplying the 
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market with gold. The Government 
finally did step in, of course, but 
not before thousands of merchants 
and gold traders were ruined be- 
cause they could not fulfill their 
contracts, 

The day that gold sold at $310 
was Friday, September 24, 1869— 
known thereafter in the annals of 
finance as “Black Friday.” Nearly 
half a billion dollars in gold 
changed hands that day. Securities 
prices broke sharply. 

The famous Gold Room, next 
door to the Exchange, was taken 
over by the Exchange in May 1877 
with the proviso that the Room— 
surely one of the most famous 
chambers in history——would close 
when gold ceased to command a 
premium. 

The Gold Department of the 
Exchange was abolished on De- 
cember 31, 1878. Two days later 
the Government resumed specie 
redemption. Guns were fired, flags 
flown, The Government’s move 
was successful—the banks on Jan- 
uary 2 finished the day with more 
vold on hand than at the start of 
business, 

It was the end of a fabulous era, 

By the way. you can still buy 
the double gold eagles that were 
traded on the Exchange a century 
ago. They are not legal tender but 
they do circulate as rare coins. In 
view of the devaluation of the 
dollar in 1934. the double gold 
eagle has a monetary gold value 
today of $33.86—-but to buy one 
from a coin dealer will cost you 
about $45 each at the going price. 
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By Evmer C, Wauzer 


VHE Dow-Jones average of 30 
1 industrial stocks is being saved 
from extinction by an asymptote, 
but its future is limited by a goo- 
vol, 

Friends of this very popular 
measuring device will be glad to 
hear such good news. Critics may 
take a different view. 

One gets the impression from 
criticism of the average that some 
people take their market measuring 
devices too litera!ly. They want 
something that works all the time 
and measures 100 per cent ac- 
curately. much like a micrometer. 
A micrometer isn't much good in 
the hands of a novice either. You 
have to know how to use it. A mar- 
ket expert knows how to use the 
Dow-Jones industrial average and 
he knows also there is no market 
measure that will give all the 
answers, 

All market operations are more 
or less subject to immeasurables. 
No one so far has been able to 
measure the psychology that leads 
people to chase stocks when they 
are rising and neglect good values 
at low prices. No one knows in 
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Measuring 


the Stock 





Market 


advance precisely what impact a 
given piece of news will have on 
the market or on an_ individual 
stock, 

The writer of market dispatches 
for the press associations and news- 
papers knows the futility of trying 
to call the turns, He is equipped 
with the Dow-Jones averages. the 
Standard & Poor's 500 — stock 
series. sometimes with an average 
compiled by his newspaper. He has 
figures on the volume of individual 
issues and the market as a whole as 
well as a big list of prices and their 
net changes. 

\lso, he is equipped with a back- 
eround of news—-economic items, 
corporate earnings and dividends, 
mergers. big orders. and many 
others. But he doesn’t know exactly 
how these will affect stocks in- 
dividually or the market as a whole, 

So the financial writer works 
from effect to cause. He sees what 
the market thought of the par: 
ticular news item and applies his 
news background to fit that par- 
ticular development. If a company 
raises its dividend and the stock 
declines, he can deduce that the 
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Elmer C. Walzer reports that he was born in 
Rochester so long ago that he’s forgotten the 
date. He was graduated from the University 
of Rochester, came to New York City in 1924, 
taught English and History at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, until mid-1925 when he joined 
United Press (now United Press International). 

















months ago. 


He was appointed Financial Editor in 1926 
and held that post until his retirement a few 


During that period he wrote 


daily stock market reports, a financial gossip column, weekly radio 
features, and a Sunday column called ‘Wall Street Perspective.” 
Mr. Walzer’s opinions on the market are, of course, his own. 





higher dividend was anticipated. 

If lower earnings are followed 
by a rise in the stock, the con- 
clusion probably isn’t too far from 
that the market had 
counted the bad news in advance. 

Occasionally, the writer is per- 
plexed by a wide gain in a stock 
without news to account for it. A 


wrong dis- 


search may reveal that the issue 
was recommended by an_ invest- 
ment service or it may have been 
tipped by a TV commentator. 

He has trouble when individual 
issues move contrary to the Dow- 
Jones averages because many read- 
ers of his dispatches take the Dow 
group so seriously they are con- 
vinced the market always should 
move as the averages go. There 
are times that the industrial aver- 
age rises when more stocks decline 
than gain and vice versa, Actually. 
a wide gain in one stock could 
bring a rise in the average even 
though the other 29 components 
had small losses, 

Those are the things the critics 
of the averages shout against. There 
are others. But in their criticism 


people opposed to the averages 
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have trouble offering a plan for < 
better market measure. 

Some say we ought to have an 
average or index of all the 1,100 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. produced 
with a computer at intervals dur- 
ing the day. They don’t say where 
the money is coming from for this 
expensive operation or who is to 
assume the task. There is serious 
question. too, whether such a broad 
average would effectively reflect the 
diverse price movements of 1,100 
issues. And what about stocks that 
don’t trade on a given day? How 
about inactive stocks that change 
hands infrequently but with com- 
paratively large price variations? 
Should a 


volume of 


one-point. change on 
100.000 shares carry 
the same weight as a one-point 
change on volume of 100 shares? 

About 50 stocks ac- 
count for more than half the total 
market value of all 1.100. stocks. 
Theoretically. then. 1.050. stocks 
could 50. stocks 
index 
based on the value of all stocks 
could advance. 


common 


decline and ad- 


vance—hbut an average or 
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The accompanying chart tends 
to bear this out. The 30 stocks in 
the DJ industrial 
ket leaders——move very closely 
with the 500-stock Standard & 
Poor’s index. In other words. the 


-generally mar- 


market leaders control the index. 
The chart is based on the closing 
figure for each year from 1929 
through 1958, and monthly there- 
after. 

It is a fact that the market writer 
often tries to make his dispatches 
conform to the averages to avoid 
having readers send letters to his 
boss. saying he doesn’t know his 
business, 

One of the critics used to write 
letters to United Interna- 
tional with the salutation: “Dear 


Press 


Dow-Jones Averages.” 

It seems to me that the best ad- 
vice to give investors is to repeal 
an old Wall Street warning: “Don't 


And that in 
turns means: Use judgment and 


buy the averages.” 
common sense in your purchases. 
These two virtues, coupled with 
study and some good advice from 
your broker, can generally keep 
you on the right track no matter 
what the averages do. 

Sometimes when the market has 
wide swings, a financial writer may 
use a dollar figure to catch a head- 
line. One way to do this is to relate 
the day's change in an average to 
the total dollar value of all listed 
issues, a figure which is compiled 
monthly by the Stock Exchange. 

The trouble with such measure- 
ment is that it is supposed to rep- 
resent a paper profit or loss on the 
basis of all listed -more 
than six billion of them, At the 
present rate of trading. it would 
take eight years to turn over all 


shares 


these shares, 
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STANDARD & POOR'S 


hor example. if 100 shares of 
General Motors sell at VY, point 
below the previous transaction. is 
it lair to apply this 14 point dip 
to the 294 million shares listed 
and say that GM stock lost 3147 
million ? 

In a few weeks of wide gains. 
the dollar figure could mount to a 
total near the volume of business 
on the Exchange for a full year. 
Last year’s business in stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to $43.5 billion. 

The averages have their faults 
but they have to their advantage 
a long background of daily changes 
which helps the financial writer 
put the day’s business into proper 
perspective. Figures on the Dow 
industrials go back to the begin- 
ning of 1897, 

Production of the Dow-Jones 
industrial average involves adding 
up the prices of 30 companies 
and dividing by 3.38 instead of 30. 
The divisor has been reduced over 
the years to compensate for stock 
dividends and splits. 

Some worry about what’s going 
to happen when the divisor hits 
zero. Dividing by zero gives infinity 
and is impossible. The divisor nev- 
er can get to zero but it can be 
whittled down to a very small frac- 
tion, 

Notice the little graph. The 
curved line represents the decline 
in the Dow-Jones industrial divi- 
sor. starting at 30 and gradually 
approaching zero—but the curved 
line can never touch zero, 

The horizontal line labelled zero 
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is called an asymptote. Thus the 
average is saved by an asymptote. 

As the fractions get smaller for 
the divisor, the question arises as 
to how small you can go, Try a 
limit of one over a googol., A 
eoogol is the figure 1 followed by 
100 zeros. If you took the total of 
prices in the industrial average 
for Nov. 1. 1960 when the average 
worked out at 585.14 and changed 


30- 








0 


the divisor from 3.38 to one over 
a googol your average would look 
like this: 

19.781.112.000,000.000.000.000,- 
Q00.000,000.000,.000.000.000.000.- 
Q00.000.000.000.000.000.000.000,- 
Q00.000.000.000,000.000,.000.000,- 
000.000.000, 

You could carry the divisor out 
to one over a googolplex if you 
wished. A googolplex is a googol 
to the googol power and it would 
produce more zeros than you cou.d 
write in a long time. But why 
worry? The biggest figure in fi- 
nancial history was only a fraction 
of a googol. It was the circulation 
of marks in Germany at the height 
of the — inflation — 196.585.346.- 
000.000.000.000 (496 quintillion. 


585 quadrillion. 316 trillion). 
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Why Do 
Companies 
Merge? 


een a paper products com- 
pany joins forces with a wax- 
ed paper producer the move seems 
logical to the most casual observer. 
But why should a copper mining 
firm transfer its assets to a dress 
manufacturer? Why, for that mat- 
ter, has there been a steady stream 
of mergers throughout industry 
over the past ten years? 
Basically. all mergers are de- 
signed to strengthen the companies 
involved—-to improve their finan- 
cial position, broaden their mar- 
kets, effect economies. increase 
growth possibilities and. in gen- 
eral. enable them to better serve 
the public and their stockholders. 
But each merger is the result of 
a special situation. One company 
may want greater strength in its 
own field. another may seek di- 
versification and a third may need 
new capital for expansion. There 
are about ten different reasons why 
companies are merging today. 
Take two paper companies. 





Early this year Sutherland [a- 
per Company merged wiih Kala 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, a waxed paper producer, to 
form KVP Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany. Why? Here were two com- 
panies in the same field whose 
products complemented one an- 
other. Merger promised a broader 
base of operations, more complete 
product lines, economy of opera- 
tion, extension of markets and, 
with an improved financial and 
credit position, better growth pos- 
sibilities. 

The situation was entirely differ- 
ent with Butte Copper & Zinc Com- 
pany and Jonathan Logan. Ine. 
Mining conditions were such that 
Butte sold its assets to Anaconda. 
There remained a “shell” company 
with stockholders and capital. 
Butte directors got together with 
the board of Jonathan Logan and 
eventually stockholders approved 
an exchange of common stock of 
the dress manufacturing firm for 
Butte shares. 


Some companies merge with their 
suppliers or the makers of com- 
ponent parts to build a strong in- 
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teerated business: others merge 
with organizations in complemen- 
tary fields to strengthen their posi- 
tions through research and de- 
velopment. This is particularly true 
in electronics where new develop- 
ments are constantly broadening 
its scope. One example is the merg- 
er of Consolidated Electrodynam- 
ics Corporation into Bell & Howell 
Company. Each 
benefits could be derived from 
pooling 


company felt 
resources and experi- 
ence in the application of elec- 
tronic techniques to photographic 
and office equipment and to the 
development of new products com- 
bining their skills. 

Special tax situations bring other 
companies together. A firm with 
large carry-over tax losses makes 
an appealing partner for the com- 
pany seeking a means of offsetting 
taxes on healthy. earnings. 

Since the end of World War II 
companies have sought diversifica- 
tion through merger. Today com- 
panies consider diversification care- 
fully as part of a long-range plan. 

Philip Morris Incorporated de- 
cided three years ago to move into 
areas outside the tobacco business. 
It bought a flexible packaging com- 
pany. then a firm making adhesives 
and textile chemicals. This vear it 
moved into the consumer field with 
acquisition of A.S.R., formerly 
American Safety Razor. which it 
sees as a possible nucleus for ad- 
ditional consumer lines. Since razor 
blades are advertised and marketed 
through many of the same retail 
channels as tobacco products, the 
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directors viewed A.S.R. as a sound 
extension of the company's diver- 
sification program. 

When Mack Trucks needed ad- 
ditional capital for operating ex- 
penses and expansion last year. its 
problem was solved by merger of 
Northeast Capital Corporation into 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Railroads talk of mergers today 
with only one thought in mind— 
economy of operation. While econ- 
omy is a factor in almost any 
merger, the railroads see lowered 
operating costs as perhaps their 
only hope of profit. As a matter 
of fact, some of the most spectacu- 
lar mergers planned in decades in- 
volve rail systems. 

Interstate truckers, too, are be- 
ginning to think in terms of con- 
solidation, Intense competition and 
duplication of routes threaten their 
earnings. 

The increase of international 
business since the end of World 
War II has brought an increase of 
mergers between foreign and Amer- 
ican firms, both in the United 
States and abroad. The purpose is 
either to acquire manufacturing 
facilities in other countries or to 
obtain entree for distribution pur- 
poses, A good example of this was 
the acquisition by Olivetti Corp., 
an Italian firm, of a controlling 
interest in Underwood Corp. 

While. manufacturers and _re- 
tailers merge to strengthen their 
companies and expand their opera- 
tions, service industries in turn 
often decide to join together to 
serve an ever-expanding economy 
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more efficiently. When Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance was merged 
into The Continental Insurance 
Company, the need for greater ver- 
satility and capacity among in- 
surers, as well as for insurance risk 
capital to meet greater responsi- 
bilities, was stressed. 

And why does the man with a 
family-owned company want to 
merge into a larger firm? Princi- 
pally because he wants to sell his 
business while it is a going con- 
cern, rather than having it sold at 
a possible loss in case of his death. 

Merger. of course. is not the 








final answer to all company prob- 
lems. Corporate indigestion may 
result—and has—from too much 
or too hasty diversification. An- 
ticipated economies may not pan 
out. A new combination of com- 
panies may run afoul of the anti- 
trust laws, 

By and large, though, it is prob- 
ably true that most mergers work 
out. And, without doubt. the great 
majority of mergers are planned 
and consummated with the best 
interests of stockholders upper- 
most in the minds of corporate 
directors and managers. 





MERGERS, CONSOLIDATIONS AND ACQUISITIONS OF 
COMPANIES LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
BY OTHER LISTED COMPANIES DURING 1960 


Name of Company Removed 





United Industrial Corporation (Michigan) .... 


Sutherland Paper Company 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation 


Jcmes Lees and Sons Company 


Brown & Bigelow 


Madison Square Garden Corporation ..... 


A.S.R. Products Corporation ...........-. 


Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co., Inc. 


Bell Aircraft Corporation ...........050+- 


Temco Aircraft Corporation 


B.T.L. Corporation 
United Stores Corporation 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western ......... 


Railroad Company 


Butte Capper & Zine Go, 2... 26 ccccccccen 


Date Name of Surviving 
Removed Company 
1-4-60 United Industrial Corp. 


(Delaware) (Formerly 
Topp Industries) 


1-5-60 KVP Sutherland 
Paper Company 
1-18-60 Bell and Howell Company 
3-28-60 Burlington Industries, Inc. 
4-4-60 Jonathan Logan, Inc. 
4-6-60 Standard Packaging 
Corporation 
4-21-60 Graham-Paige 
Corporation 
5-4-60 Philip Morris Incorporated 
7-1-60 Hunt Foods and 
Industries, Inc. 
7-6-60 Bell Intercontinental 
Corporation 
7-14-60 Ling-Temco 
Electronics, Inc. 
7-18-60 McCrory Corporation 
10-18-60 Erie-Lackawanna 


Railroad Company 
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d ry\HE securities of some 1.100 
st | companies are listed on the 
ie New York Stock Exchange- -a mere 
le fraction (about 2 per cent. to be pany and General Electric. in 
exact) of all domestic public cor- which trading on the Exchange 
_ porations. The importance of these — started in the last century. will re- 
companies to investors and to the main on the list as they continue 
economy, though, is out of all pro- to grow with the nation, 
portion to their number. But there is a constant flow of 
The Exchange’s list. of course. _neweomers—Texas Instruments. to 
is always changing, Such old- name one. or Copeland Refriger- 
timers as American Tobacco Com- — ator- representing companies in 
>. 
Selected Data For All Companies Having Common Stock 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
ny —Dollar figures in millions— 
a 1958, 1959 
eet OF COMININE. «555s odes idea scccuas ena 1,082 1,089 
Estimated number of employees................ 13,500,000 14,100,000 
WP I iss orsistaore Hie RSE eS ea Ea ; $293,172 $323,660 
DOOe OE OWI, 5. oes. fi5:5 ses cee aeeans 251,108 280,224 
= Profits before income taxes............. 25,719 32,256 
NY «II onic, Sastcvare Gra pray gids. tae 11,071 14,452 
I UO Nae dvare io Se dlsndh Biace lw Grareahere we we 14,648 17,804 
Preferred dividends.............04 6000000. eisai 430 434 
Available for common stock. 14,218 17,370 
I CS so vicnd oa 8.55 0 ey an cadre daworda 8,893 9,493 
Ratio of: 
Profits after taxes to sales/revenues. 5.8% 6.4% 
Income taxes to profits before taxes. 43.0% 44.8% 
Common dividends to amount available. 62.5% 54.7% 
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which have reached the stature re- 


new industries. companies 
quired by the Exchange. or big 
well-established firms which are 
“voing public” for the first time. 
This year alone the common stocks 
of more than 50 companies were 
newly listed. 

And, of course, there is a steady 
attrition of the list. Companies 
merge, go out of business. dwin- 
dle in importance and for these 
and other reasons are removed 
from the Exchange’s list. 

By numerous standards. as the 
accompaning table shows, the Ex- 
change’s list reflects growth, 

Employes of listed companies. 
for instance, totaled more than 1-1 
million at the end of 1959) and 
represented roughly 20 per cent of 
all civilian workers in the United 
States. 

Total assets amounted to an 
astronomical = 3323.000 — million. 


Assets of O61 companies exceeded 








SL billion each. 


Median of total 
assets for listed companies was 
S89 million--as many had assets 
above that figure as below. 

The 23 foreign companies with 
common stock listed had total as- 
sets of $16 billion. 

Profits before income taxes for 
listed companies in 1959 amounted 
to $32.256 million. a tidy increase 
over 325.719 million in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Income taxes paid by listed com- 
panies totaled $14.452 million. a 
hefty advance over 1958's tax bill 
of SLL.O71 million, 

The ratios of profits after taxes 
to sales-revenues, and income taxes 
to profits before taxes. showed 
minor percentage gains in 1959 as 
compared to 1958. 

The ratio of common dividends 
paid to the amount of earnings 
available. however, dropped sharp- 
ly-—-from 62.5 per cent in 1958 to 
X4L7 per cent in 1959. 





Distribution of Companies Having Common Stock 
Listed on NYSE 


(by sales/revenues) 


Sales /revenues 
{in millions) 1958 
$1,000 and over............. 46 
$500 to 999 shies 62 
$250 to 499 120 





















to 





No. of Companies 





Per Cent of Total _ 

1959 1958 1959 
51 4.3% 4.7% 
68 5.8 6.2 


134 





















$100 249 Bid ne ee areola 227 
$ 50 to 99 230 
$ 25to 49 ee er 181 
Under $25 200 

ONE, estes se meno a : 1,066" 


to 


















*Excludes guaranteed stocks re-classified as preferreds in 1957 





253 
236 
168 17.0 15.4 
179 








1,039 100.0% 100.0% 
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PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC., Rochester. 
\. \.. joined the Exchange on 
November 15, Opening price for 
the company’s 605.573 common 
shares of $10-par value (ticker 
symbol: PPM) was S51. 

Formed through a 1957 merger. 
the company has three divisions: 
The Pfaudler Division is engaged 
primarily in manufacturing and 
selling glassed-steel and alloy 
equipment for such process indus- 
tries as chemical, pharmaceutical. 
plastic, brewery, dairy and. food. 
The Permutit Division is chiefly 
a manufacturer of water-treating 
equipment and specialty chemicals 
used in such treatment. The In- 
ternational Division coordinates 
world-wide efforts in research and 
development and in’ manufactur- 


ing techniques. as well as in the 


improvement of management and 
financial controls, 





COMMON LISTINGS 


The corporation has manufac- 
turing subsidiaries or affiliates in 
the LU. S.. Canada. Germany. Great 
Britain, Mexico and Japan. 

\ major research project for 
\ir Research & Development Com- 
mand on arctic disposal of radio- 
active wastes was recently com- 
pleted, and the company is cur- 
rently engaged in another project 
for the Command involving high 
temperature metallic coatings. 

For the first nine months of 
1900 earnings increased to Sl1.- 
169.000, or $2.62 each on 561.614 
outstanding common shares. from 
$1.006.000, or $1.85 each on 
515.837 common shares, in the 
same 1959 period. 

Pfaudler Permutit has about 1.200 
common share owners. Quarterly 
dividends of 35 cents a share have 
been paid since 1958, following mer- 
ger of the two companies in 1957. 





SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORP., Whip- 
pany. New Jersey. began life as a 
one-man, one-customer operation 
in 1928. Today it is a $58 million 
The inde- 


pendent distributor of LP-Gas in 


corporation. largest 
the country. it now serves close to 
half a million families as well as 
thousands of industrial — plants. 
commercial and institutional estab- 
lishments, 

Trading in the company’s I.- 
131.112 common shares of S1-pat 
value (ticker symbol: SPG) began 
November 28, with the first trans- 
action recorded ata price of 319.25. 

Suburban Propane’s earnings 
increased to $1.676.139. or S1.11 
per common share. in the first nine 
months of the current year from 
$1.305.500. or 85 cents a share. in 
the initial three-quarters of 1959, 

The 


formed in 1015 through a merger 


present corporation Was 
of Suburban Gas Co. and units of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. Since 
10.16. 


been paid without fail to common 


quarterly dividends have 


20 





share owners. who now number 
well over 13.000. The current an- 
nual dividend rate is $1 per share, 

The company also sells a com- 
plete line of domestic and com- 
mercial gas appliances, including 
ranges, water heaters, refrigera- 
tors. clothes dryers, incineratozs, 
room heaters and complete central 
house-heating systems. 

Suburban Propane calls its serv- 
ice “A Pipeline on Wheels.” This 
refers to the fact that it offers a 
metered gas service in areas nol 
covered by gas utilities. A constant 
supply of gas is maintained on the 
customer's premises by regular tank 
truck deliveries. The driver reads 
a conventional gas meter. and the 
customer is billed accordingly, 

The company has developed a 
number of uses for propane on ihe 
farm and in industry, Railroads, 
for example, use it to keep tracks 
free of ice Another re- 
cent development is its use as a 
motor fuel for fork-lift and othe 
trucks. 


and snow. 


industrial 
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| number of shareowners in a 
company and total employes in 
the same company presents an in- 
teresting sidelight on the growth 
of shareownership in the United 
States. 

Out of some 1.100 companies 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 760—or 69 per cent 
have more shareowners than em- 
ploves. 

Based on the latest figures avail- 
able. there are 464 listed com- 
panies with less than 5,000 em- 
ployes which have more share- 
owners than employes. Share- 
owners top employes in 236 
companies which have between 
9.000 and 25,000 employes. And 





among companies with 25,000 or 
more employes. 60 have more 
shareowners than employes. 

The table below lists 20 of those 
60 companies. There are undoubt- 
edly more individual owners for 
each company than shown in the 
table because the ownership figures 
are based on stockholders-of-rec- 
ord (SOR’s). One brokerage firm 
may appear on the books of a 
company as a single SOR but the 
real owners of the shares may be 
scores of the firm’s customers. 

It should be noted, too, that one 
person may own shares in two or 
three or every one of the tabled 
companies so that the total SOR 
figure for all companies would 
contain duplications, 





Firm Name 


Cee Te We ieee ne beeewemexe 
Standard Oil of California .............. 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) .............. 
Standard Oil of Indiana ................ 
Kennecott Copper Corp. .s..:...-c0cccesese 
IRIN EMR | oreo cays ee aie wid arn anerena cereale 
American Cyanamid Co. ..............-. 
eo ee 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .... 2... ccewcces 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. .............. 


in ee 
oS a re 
General Telephone & El. ............... 
MI Seok hare Steel aly Sy vara:\as Sta iN aravace nist 
Manarscmn: Tat. Be FOU Cs, x. 6:scik'scnssiscacese-aig ase 
du Pont de Nemours (E.I.) & Co. ........ 
Retire MP NN osc a capa! bfalgraiatene osoe nus) ‘ 
International Nickel of Canada .......... 
American Motors Corp. ...........-..+-- 
American Radiator & Std. Sanitary ...... 





Ratio of 

Number of Number of SOR‘s to 

Employes SOR’s Employes 
25,792 163,000 6.3 
38,390 167,000 4.3 
146,000 621,000 4.2 
43,569 162,000 a7 
27,200 88,723 ae 
37,895 122,000 3.2 
28,500 88,697 3.1 
27,100 83,400 a 
25,148 78,675 a 
73,500 232,000 3.1 
21,480 61,898 2.9 
25,000 72,279 2.9 
53,510 145,000 yy 
86,000 220,000 2.6 
729,000 1,850,000 2.5 
86,265 206,000 2.4 
50,700 117,000 a 
28,200 65,812 2.3 
25,372 56,991 2.2 
37,100 77,162 2.1 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF [118 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 15, 1960 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 
6 TO 8 °%o 
4 TO 6%o 


2 tO @ Ve 


LESS THAN 2 %o 








<n 
54 NO CHANGE 








THAN 2 %o 


TO 4°%o 


6 °/o 


O 8%o 


TO 10 %o 





10 % & OVER 


DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
196.38 OCT. 14 54.86 
200.46 NOV. 15 55.81 
+2.1 %%o CHANGE +1.7 %e 








